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Here are the Bennett Knee Caps— 
Regular and Padded 


Especially adapted to basketball, giving pro- 
tection and support without hindering free- 
dom of action. 


We are also manufacturers of all types of 
elastic supporters. 


Bennett Elastic Web Co. 


2434 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ANATOMY IN BASKETBALL 


FORREST ©. ALLEN 


Doctor Allen, now Director of Physical Education and Basketball coach at the 
University of Kansas, has coached all branches of athletics, but he has been con- 


spicuously successful in coaching basketball teams. 


His training makes the 


following article especially valuable.—Enp1tTor’s NOTE. 


TRESS fundamentals! This is 

the ery of every coach, in every 
sport. In order to stress funda- 
mentals in basketball, a coach must 
have some knowledge of the anat- 
omy of the parts of the body in- 
volved in the plays. The three fun- 
damental shots in basketball are: 
the one-hand English shot, the free 
throw, and the push shot. 

The one-hand English shot is not 
used so much as the other two. It 
is used chiefly when an underhand 
or push shot is impractical. This 











Illustration 1 


shot is shown by illustration 1. You 
will note that the player’s hand is 
turned so that he is looking directly 
into the palm of his hand. This 
permits the proper English to be 


put on the ball. 

Illustration 2 shows this shot ex- 
ecuted in the incorrect manner. The 
reader will note that the fingers of 
the hand are not spread to perfect- 








Illustration 2 


ly balance the ball, also that the ball 
is resting flatly in the palm of the 
hand. This position restricts rota- 
tion and the finer use of the digits. 

The game of basketball is likened 
to the game of billiards, the back- 
boards being the cushions, and the 
fingers of the player, the cue. It is 
the same skill employed in using 
the cue successfully that is em- 
ployed in using the basketball skill- 
fully. Much of the success of this 
game lies in a highly developed 
technical use of the fingers, wrist, 
and arm movements. This is es- 
pecially true in the free throw or un- 
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Illustration 3 


derhand shot, and in the push shot. 

An anatomical study of the ori- 
gin and insertion of the muscles of 
the forearm and digits—the parts 
most vitally used in these two shots 
—will reveal this situation, name- 
ly: that the flexors and pronators 
are attached to the internal condyle 
of the humerus, and that the supin- 
ators and extensors are attached to 
the external condyle. In grasping 
an object, the palms are turned 
downward. This act involves the 
use of the flexors and pronators. In 
shoving and lifting, the extensors 
and supinators are involved. 

In the use of the ordinary 
‘‘push’’ shot, most high school 
players allow the ball to come in 
close contact with the palms of 
their hands, and in the next move- 
ment of extension, the thumbs are 
‘feut down’’ and forward on the 
ball, which has been resting against 
them. See illustrations 3 and 4. 
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In this way they have started to 
use extension and then cut short 
their shot by using pronation, and 
flexion. A push shot should be a 
‘*floater’’, with a high areh, and 
not shot on a line or with a low 
arch, which is made necessary by 
this ineorrect way of working 
against the other group of muscles. 
The ball should never be allowed 
to rest against the palms. In throw- 
ing a stone or baseball, the object 
is held in the finger tips. This 
gives the ‘‘zip’’ to the baseball, or 
the ‘‘tonic snap’’ to the push shot 
in basketball. By using the finer 








Illustration 4 


accessory group of muscles instead 
of the more heavy or fundamental 
eroups, the player gets a much bet- 
ter coordination. 

For the underhand or free throw 
shot, the ball is held in identically 
the same position as it is when at- 
tempting a push shot.  Illustra- 
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tion 5 shows the player demonstrat- 
ing the proper balance of the ball. 
He is using his index fingers as an 
axis. The lacing, being the heav- 
ier part of the ball, gravitates 
downward. 

Illustration 5A shows position of 
the lace preparatory to making the 
shot. 

The player should approach the 
free throw line not looking at the 
basket, but rather at the floor. This 
affords an opporuntity for relaxa- 
tion. Illustration 6 shows also the 
correct position of the feet when 
making this shot. 

It will be noticed when making 
this shot, the rear foot is about one- 
half step back of the forward foot. 




















Illustration 5 

















Illustration 5A 


The shot itself is made by dropping 
the ball down from the waist line, 
using a quick quarter squat and 
then bringing it directly upright. 
Illustration 6 shows the proper exe- 
cution of this play. By the correct 
pressure of the middle, the ring, 
and the little finger upon the ball, 
the proper ‘‘touch’’ is given. Just 
how much stuff the player desires 
to put on the ball is determined by 
the lift he gives it upward, and the 
pressure he exefts in the release of 
it. The thumb is the most clumsy 
member of the hand, and should bz 
used aS an opponens—as an op- 
poser of the other four fingers. It 
is used to aid the flexors and not 
the extensors. 

Illustration 7 shows the player 
committing an error in the execu- 
tion of this play, common to a 
great many players. The rifleman 
maintains that the first aim is the 
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best. With a well poised and eare- 
ful glanee at the basket, the player 
lays the ball up in the air. His 
aim is to drop the pall perfectly 
clear of the rim. 
be played high enough on the un- 
derhand ‘‘areh’’ that the ‘‘reverse’’ 
will kill the ball, causing it to drop 
back in the basket, should it strike 
the backboard after hitting any 
part of the upper basket rim or 
arm extension. 

The underhand shot is preferred 
to the push shot as a more natural 
free throw shot for the reason that 
man uses his flexors many more 
times than his extensors and he is 
surer of them. The arms naturally 














Illustration 6 


The ball should: 





swing at the sides and it does not 
upset his balance or equilibrium 
like raising his arms up even with 
his shoulders while shooting. 

The writer does not justify the 
use of the free throw shot over the 
push shot out in the field of play, 
because this is so much more easily 
blocked. The underhand or free 
throw shot is unsafe to use when 
an opponent is within ten feet—if 
he is between the player and the 
basket. If he gets past his guard, 
he ean take one step, and use the 
underhand shot to great advantage. 

To execute a push shot the player 
brings the ball.back and describes 
a half ecirele downward, the half 














Iltustration 7 
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Illustration 8 


circle ending at the waist line. 
Then, bringing it up along the ab- 
domen and chest, he releases it with 
a tonic snap when it reaches a 
height above his eyes. This shot 
when handled in this way permits 
of an easy pivot if the player is 
confronted with a charging guard. 
Illustration 8 shows this play in 
a correct execution. The function 
of the thumb in this play is to serve 
as a bracket to keep the ball from 
falling out backward. It also ena- 
bles the player to hold the ball 
lightly in the fingers. The tips of 
the fingers are the sensitive areas. 
If a blind person can read raised 
type by the tactile sense, one can 
readily see what a great aid the 
finger tips may become in develop- 
ing a fine technique in basketball. 

Illustrations 9 and 10 show incor- 
rect uses of the push shot. Illus- 
tration 9 shows the fingers in cor- 


~~ 


rect position upon the ball, but the 
wrists are rotated outward, when 
they should be extended upward 
and forward. In this ease, he has 
again used his flexors when he 
should have used his extensors. II- 
lustration 10 shows an exaggerated 
position of a player who, although 
holding the ball properly, failed to 
keep his head up, and his eyes on 
the ball. The failure to watch the 

















Illustration 9 


ball throughout the shot is common 
among some players. 

A track man, while running, 
uses his extensor muscles to throw 
his leg and thigh forward, all this 
while his flexors at the back of his 
thigh and leg are released. But an 
intelligent track coach will stretch 
these flexors as much as possible 
between practices, so the full exten- 
sion can be had in the runner’s 
‘‘yeach out’’ or stride. In other 
words, if the ham string muscles 
and the ‘‘gastrocnemius’’ are not 
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stretched to permit a full extension, 
the stride will be ‘‘eut short”’ by at 
least six to eight inches. Most run- 
ners and jumpers take a special ex- 
ercise to develop a condition which 
will permit an extra full stride. 
This same rule applies to the ae- 
cessory group of muscles of the 
thighs, of the legs, and of the toes 
of the basketball man. He must 
develop his full reach—both in 
arm and in leg. Unskilled coaches 
allow their players to fracture 
many anatomical laws. The large 
muscles of the pelvis, back and 
thigh are made to do much work 
unnecessarily. For instance, in the 
execution of the free throw as 
shown in Illustration 7, the whole 
weight of the trunk is allowed to 
drop further down than is necessary 
for the economy of the play—thus 
burdening the muscles involved with 
more poundage than is necessary. 

When the heavy axial or funda- 
mental muscles are undergoing full 
contraction, the accessory or finely 




















Illustration 10 


coordinating muscles fail of their 

keenest tone and precision. 
Illustration 11 is a fine example 

of light foot work and a splendid 


‘portrayal of the maximum use of 


the extensors of the arm, wrist and 
fingers, assuring the proper direc- 
tion of the three-fingered placement 
of the ball. This cut shows the 
player’s ability to land or to start 
quickly, apparent either on offense 
or defense, as the occasion demands. 


+ 














Illustration 11 

















BASKETBALL OFFENSE 


K. L. WILSON 


K. L. “Tug” Wilson graduated from the University of Illinois where he was a 


brilliant athlete. 
the basketball team in his lasf year. 


He won his Ictter both in Track and Basketball. 
He was a member of the last Olympic team 


He captained 


and is now Director of Physical Education at Drake University—EpitTor’s NOTE. 


BASKETBALL team’s suecess 

.depends almost entirely upon 
the strength of its offense. The 
team that can by its teamwork get 
the ball down the floor into good 
shooting distance is the one that 
will head the percentage column. 
Games are frequently won by some 
players having a ‘‘night on’’ and 
shooting baskets from all parts of 
the floor, but the majority of games 
are won by the team which gets the 
most shots. There are almost as 
many different styles of offense in 
basketball as there are teams. Yet, 
if a close analysis of all of these 
were taken, the same fundamental 
principles would be sound to have 
been carried out. 

First and most important of 
these fundamental points of a good 
offense is team play. Every man 
must enter into the game with but 
one idea, and that to help his team 
score. It must be a machine with 
every man fitting perfectly into his 
place. 

The second big factor is the 
speed with which the offense is 
started. It must be fast and under 
way before the opposing team has 
a chance to get set and solve it. 
No matter whether the ball is start- 
ed on an out-of-bound play, from 
the opponent’s backboard, or from 
eenter, the play should be fast. 
Great basketball teams fairly sweep 
their opponents from the floor with 
the speed that they carry into their 
play. There is no excuse for a team 
wasting time after they secure pos- 
session of the ball. To get it down 
the floor into shooting distance 1s 
their object, and there should be no 
time wasted. 


Decisiveness of play always 
marks a winning offense. The 
passes should be quick, sure and ac- 
curate, and the ball received and 
delivered with snap. The player 
who hesitates in basketball is a dray 
to his team and a ruination to the 
offense. 

Important as the above funda- 
mentals are, there is one more rule 
that must be observed if you are 
to have a winning offense, and that 
is to have your players meet the 
ball. The best planned offense in 
the game is worthless if you have 
men on your team who stand 
around and wait for the pass to 
come to them. The players must 
be coached to go after the pass, and 
nothing will speed up your team 
work so much as to have five men 
who will meet the ball. 

The Offense from Center 

Possession of the ball is about 
nine-tenths of a basketball game, 
and the sooner the ball is obtained 
the better. A lot naturally depends 
upon your center’s ability to con- 
trol the ball. However, this need 
not be counted as absolutely neces- 
sary for successful center plays. 
With alert men in the lineup, who 
will go after the tip-off regardless 
of where it falls, the absence of the 
control of the ball from center can 
be easily overcome. 

The players should get the idea 
out of their heads that there are 
any plays that will score at all 
times. The best play on earth is 
frequently made to look bad by a 
hard working defense. Neverthe- 
less, every successful team will have 
some definite system of play. 

Center plays are valuable, as 
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there is nothing that will cause the 
opposing defense to go up in the 
air faster than to have your team 
score directly after the tip-off. It 


is the easiest way to get your oppo-: 


nents on the run, and this onee ae- 
complished, you have made a long 
step toward a victory. 


Plays from Center 


Men line up in regular position. 
The ball is tipped to either side, 
both forwards coming straight in. 
The forward on whose side the ball 
falls bats it to the guard who can 
start his dribble down the center 
of the floor, or pass the ball to the 
other forward who has reversed 
and started back for his basket on 
the opposite side of the floor. The 
center leaves the circle immediately 
after the tip-off from the oposite 
side from which he knocked the 
ball, swings wide toward the side 
line and is ready to go in for a 
shot or follow his teammate’s shot. 























Fig. /. 





Center (3) tips ball to 2, who 
takes tip-off high in-the air and 
bats it to 4; 4 starts dribbling down 
the center of the floor; 1 reverses 
quickly after coming toward center 
and cuts for basket; 2 swings back 
for basket; 3 (center) goes out of 
circle on opposite side from whicli 
ball is tipped and swings toward 
basket ready to receive pass from 
4, or to follow 2’s or 1’s shot; 4 
dribbles down floor, takes a shot or 
passes to 1 or 2 or 3 as they cut in 
for the basket. If opponents get 
the ball at the tip-off, your players 
are in an excellent position to get 
the man who got the ball. 
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In the play shown in Fig. 2, 
1 should be a tall, heavy type 
of player. Many coaches play their 
back guard in this position at the 
tip-off. He lines up ten feet in 
front of his own center; 2 lines up 
an equal distance back of center. 
The ball is tipped to either side. 3 
(center) leaves the circle from the 
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opposite side from which the ball 
is tipped; 1 gives signal to which 
side the ball is to be tipped and goes 
on that side, taking the tip-off high 
in the air and batting it to 4, who 
has moved up into 2’s place on the 
tip-off ; 2 cuts for basket, swinging 
toward side lines; 3 hesitates in 
center a second and then swings 
for basket. This usually draws the 
opposing center with him and gives 
4 an opportunity to dribble down 
the center of the floor. This play 
has many possibilities in that the 
men, 1, 2, and 3, come in toward 
the basket in one, two, three order, 
and many baskets have been scored 
on follow shots; or 4 may pass to 
1, 2, or 3, for short shots. Playing 
against a Western Conference team 
last year, a team scored five baskets 
on this play, in each case 4 drib- 
bling down the center of the floor, 
4 shooting, with 1 and 3 getting the 
baskets on the follow shots. 

If your center has absolute con- 
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trol of the ball, the play in Fig. 
3 may be used successfully along 
with the play shown in Diagram 2. 
The ball is tipped off over the oppos- 
ing center’s head to 1, who passes 
to 2; 2 then ean dribble in towards 
the basket or pass to 3, who is 
swinging out towards the side lines 
and towards the basket. If these 
men are all covered, he can pass 
back to 4, who has advanced up to 
the center of the floor. 
Out-of-Bound Plays 

There is no limit to the number 
of out-of-bound plays that may be 
developed. The success of these 
plays will depend, however, entire- 
ly upon the speed with which the 
ball is started into play. If your 
men allow the opposing defense to 
get set, the chances for a successful 
out-of-bounds play are very limited. 

The players should start getting 
into their positions the very instant 
they see the ball go out of bounds, 
and then it should be put into play 
without the least hesitation. 

_G) 


2) } 


3 takes ball out of bounds under 
his own basket ; 1 and 2 line up to- 
gether around foul line; 1 pivots 
around 2 and swings toward the 
basket ; 2 cuts for the other side of 
the floor; 3 passes to either 1 or 2 
and comes in on the same side to 
which he passed the ball. If both 
1 and 2 are covered, he may shoot 
the ball to 4, who has advanced 
down the floor past center. 1 and 2 
should be coached to work this criss- 
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cross of positions in a quick decisive 
manner, and the two opposing 
guards frequently will crash into 
each other. 


About two-thirds of your out-of- 


bound plays will be started from 
the side of the floor. 








© 
































1 has ball out of bounds; 2 and 4 
line up on opposite side of floor; 2 
goes straight in, receives ball from 
1, and bounces it back to 1, who is 
cutting toward the basket; 4 hesi- 
tates along the side line and goes 
in toward the basket ready to re- 
ceive a pass from 1 or to follow his 
shot. 

If 2 is covered as he comes across 
the floor, 3 should come in fast and 
take the ball. 


After that play has been worked 
two or three times and the defense 
is watching for it, a good plan is 
to try the following play in Fig. 6. 
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2 goes in to meet the pass and as 
before cuts down the side line; 4 
draws his guard over from the side ; 
3 fakes to go down the floor and 
then goes on defense; 5 goes down 
side of. floor, receives the ball and 
dribbles in for a shot. The fact 
that 2 and 4 cross over toward 1, 
who has the ball, nearly always 
draws the opposing guards with 
them. 

A lot of practice should be spent 
in developing out-of-bound plays. 
It should be remembered that the 
ball is out of bounds many times 
more than it is ever tossed up at 
center. 

The man taking the ball out 
should get it into play first and yet 
should never be excused for mak- 
ing a bad pass. Too many players 
glue their eyes to the spot where 
they are going to pass it and_tele- 
graph the play to the opponents. 

(Concluded on Page 30) 




















FIVE MAN 


Y 


DEFENSE 


E. J. MATHER 


Mr. Mather is basketball coach at the University of Michigan. 


Last year his 


team after a modest start improved each week and finally tied for the conference 


championship. 
and coach.—EpitTor’s Norte. 


ANY of the leading basketball 

coaches of the country are of 
the opinion that the five man de- 
fense offers more advantages than 
any other system in basketball, and, 
therefore, it is now being used to a 
greater extent than ever before in 
all sections of the country. Funda- 
mentally, it is sound because five 
men, forming a solid or united de- 
fense in front of their goal, will 
accomplish more than five men scat- 
tered over the floor. 

The five man defense to be used 
to advantage both as a defensive 
and offensive style of play, must 
have a quick break. Unless the 
team using this style of play can 
break quickly on the defense and 
offense, it will be of no value to 
them, because when the opponents 
go on the offensive, the defense will 
be behind the offense and will mere- 
ly consist of one team chasing the 
other down the floor. On the other 
hand, the team that is slow in 
swinging into an offensive play will 
have a great deal of difficulty in 
working through the defense which 
is already set. The importance of 
a quick break cannot be emphasized 
too much. 

When a team sweeps back on the 
defense, they usually assume this 
position : 

Xx X X 

xX X 
Other teams assume this formation : 
ZARA A A 
stretching five men in a straight 
line across the floor at about the 
center. Each man usually under 
this system has a certain man to 
cover. 

When a team lines up with three 
men in front and two men behind, 
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He has followed the game for a number of years, both as player 


there are a number of systems used. 
Sometimes the first two men down 
the floor on the offensive are al- 
lowed to sift through the defense 
and then the two back men keep 
them covered. The men in the 
front row will know that two op- 
ponents have sifted through if 
there are three opponents in front 
of them. The last statement may 
sound somewhat peculiar as it 
seems that any player with ordi- 
nary intelligence would be able to 
figure out how many men had 
sifted through by looking ahead of 
him, but I have had a number of 
players who did not understand 
when to cover the men in front of 
them. Consequently, it seems that 
the above explanation is necessary. 
Another style of play under this 
form of defense is as follows: 
Players are given certain spots or 
sections on the floor which they 
are supposed to cover, and under 
no circumstances are they allowed 
to leave their section while on the 
defense. This style is called the 
lane or position style of game. 
Some coaches have their men 
swing back on the defense, taking 
the three men in front and the two 
men behind style. Then each man 
is given a certain opponent to 
cover. Now, inasmuch as practi- 
cally all teams use the four man of- 
fensive, the defense has an extra 
man either to help a teammate 
cover an exceptionally good oppo- 
nent or to act as a rover and take 
the ball off the backboard. By 
this method of play, the offensive 
team should be held to a low number 
of shots and should not be allowed 
many follow-up shots. The roving 
man should be able to get high in 
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the air and be able to time the bail 
perfectly in getting it off of the 
backboard. The two men playing 
back under this style when they 
once start to cover a man should 


not leave him until they have in-: 


tercepted the ball or their team has 
recovered possession of it unless 
the player, whom they are covering 
goes into his defensive end of the 
floor. Then they can swing to their 
old position on defense. These two 
men playing back should not be 
so intent on watching the ball that 
they do not know where the offen- 
sive men are. Many players will 
watch the ball so intently that an 
offensive player will slide in behind 
them, receive a pass and an open 
shot for the basket. 

When five men are lined up in a 
row across the floor and are ex- 
pected to pick a man and cover him, 
the offensive team can, by criss- 
crossing their players, upset this 
style of defense. Also, the offen- 
sive team can send two or three 
men down one side of the floor, 
which will make the defensive teain 
sweep to that side of the floor and 
leave an opening on the other side. 
Of course, if the defensive team 
plays a style of game where the 
players guard the man nearest him 
better results are secured. Many 
coaches, in using the five man de- 
fense let their forwards cover a cer- 
tain section of the floor when on 
the defense and do not have them 
follow the ball in close to the back- 
board, but remain in this section of 
the floor in order that if one of 
their teammates gets the ball he 
can whip it blindly to that section 
of the floor and the forwards will 
recover it. Another system under 
this style of defense is to have the 
ball batted off the backboard to- 
ward the foul line and have one of 
the players come in and take it. 
The center goes back and helps the 
two guards get the ball off the back- 
board, leaving the forwards cover- 
ing their sections of the floor in 


order that a fast offense may be 
started when their teammates re- 
cover the ball. The center comes 
down through the center of the 
floor very rapidly. The ball is 
passed from center to forwards, 
who come down sides of the floor. 
This system is very effective if the 
play is worked rapidly and the op- 
ponent has to turn and guard from 
the rear. In the majority of cases 
the opponents have only one guard 
down the floor and this puts three 
on one. It is difficult to get the of- 
fensive men to break fast. There 
is another system used which is as 
follows: As soon as the team that 
is on the defense gets possession of 
the ball they send one or two men 
down the floor ahead of the ball 
and these men come out to meet the 
ball coming down the floor. 


Another way to get through the 
five man defense is as follows: Let 
the defense get set.and then work 
the ball down the floor to it on 
either side of the center. Let the 
man who is the best long shot take 
the ball and shoot a long shot. His 
teammates should rush through the 
defense and try to take the ball off 
the backboard if he fails to shoot 
the basket. A team that has on it 
a player who is exceptionally a 
good long shot man, will in a num- 
ber of cases be able to break up the 
five man defense because the first 
three men in the defense will break 
toward the long shot man, covering 
him, and he can immediately start 
a passing game as the defensive 
team’s defense is scattered or 
broken. 


To break up a fast offensive from 
the formation when the men are 
coming down the floor three abreast 
is to have the back guard stand 
about on the foul line and the floor 
guard play about the center of the 
floor. The floor guard can cover 
the center and break up the pass- 
ing game which will check up the 
advance of the ball down the floor 

(Concluded on Page 28) 

















A COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE MERITS 
OF THE LONG AND SHORT PASS 
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champion in 1918.—Ep1ToR’s NOTE. 


T is not the object of this article 
to discuss systems or styles of 
play, but to discuss the relative 
merits of the long and short pass. 
Of course, it is hardly possible for 
such a discussion without touching 
in a measure upon some phase of 
team play or the use of each re- 
spective pass in a system of play. 
With the development of systems 
or styles of play, considerable agi- 
tation has arisen as to the value of 
the long and short pass; should one 
be adopted exclusive of the others, 
or should both be incorporated in 
a scheme of play. There are ad- 
herents or supporters of each type 
of pass to the exclusion of the 
other, but most coaches who are 
making a real attempt at perfecting 
a definite scheme of play are now 
prone to accept both passes as be- 
ing of greatest value in any system. 
Basketball is primarily a passing 
game, but until very recent years 
the passing has been of an indis- 
criminate type, any type of pass 
being used and at any time in order 
to advance the ball toward the goal 
or to get the ball out of defensive 
territory. No attempt will be made 
to enumerate all the types of passes 
that have been or are still being 
used, but without question the long 
pass has been the one largely used 
and most abused. This is due to 
the fact that since the time that 
players have been permitted to 
move about over the whole playing 
area, the idea of the game has been 
to advance the ball as rapidly as 
possible and to score at the earliest 
possible moment. Naturally, mis- 
uses of the long pass have devel- 
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was conference 


oped as well as wrong methods in 
advancing the ball. The object of 
the game is skill and team play, 
which would suggest a definite and 
carefully worked out scheme of 
passing and maneuvering to ad- 
vance the ball, yet for a great many 
years the game has lacked system 
and the common tendency on the 
part of teammates has been to 
run away from the man with the 
ball, which, of course, has empha- 
sized the leng pass and has made 
the game more or less of a foot race 
from one end of the floor to the 
other. This does not mean, of 
course, that no effort has been made 
at a systematic attempt to work the 
ball down the floor, but it has only 
been recently that the relative 
value of the long and short pass has 
been considered in a constructive 
way, and definite schemes of play 
developed. 

In the earlier days of the game, 
the common idea was that the for- 
wards should hover near the goal, 
the guards remaining in the defen- 
sive territory, and the center—vr 
the center and one forward—work- 
ing the floor; this, too, would stress 
particularly the long type of pass. 
However, with the further develop- 
ment of the game and the realiza- 
tion of the need for more men in 
the offense, and now with the guard 
being utilized in the offensive play, 
shorter passes have become more 
evident and the game has taken ou 
more the semblance of a team ac- 
tivity, with the men working as a 
combination and advancing the ball 
by a series of passes, introducing 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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N.C. A.A. TRACK AND FIELD MEET 


At its annual meeting, held in New York City on December twenty- 
ninth, the National Collegiate Athletie Association voted unanimously 
to continue to hold its annual track and field meet. 

The first meet, which was held last year in Chicago, was an unqualified 
success. More colleges were represented at this meet than had ever 
attended a similar meet in the history of college sport in this country. 
Further, in spite of bad weather, the meet was a financial success and 
the competing schools received as their pro rata of the receipts of the 
meet a refund of two-thirds of the travelling expenses of the contestants. 

The results and records of the various contests have already been re- 
ported in the JOURNAL. 

This meet is destined to become one of the really great athletic insti- 
tutions of all time for here, after the dual athletic and sectional meets 
have been held, the men who have distinguished themselves previously 
will compete for national college honors; coaches and athletes from all 
over the land will come to know each other better; sectionalism will dis- 
appear, and a broad Americanism will take its place. 





THE JOURNAL A SUCCESS 


It is not too early to announce that the idea that there was a. field for 
a technical athletic magazine has been justified. Less than a year ago 
the editor of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, believing that the coaches and ath- 
letes in the schools and colleges of the nation would welcome a publication 
that would deal almost exclusively with methods of exeeuting plays in the 
major sports, began to plan the creation of such a magazine. His belief 
was strengthened largely by his own twenty years coaching experience, 
during which time he eagerly sought new ideas and obtained but few 
from current literature. 

In launching this enterprise there was, first of all, a question as to 
whether the coaches would support it to the extent of sending in their 
subscriptions. The response of coaches and athletes has been more tha 
gratifying. Second. it remained to be seen if the men who had made a 
study of the various games would be willing to pass their knowledge on 
to others. <A glance at the list of names of the contributory editors who 
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have already written for no pecuniary gain, but solely for the good of the 
game, shows that there was no need for apprehension from that source. 
These men who have made their contribution to the coaching fraternity 
of the country have without doubt done incalculable good to the cause of 
athletics. Third, manufacturers, jobbers, and dealers in articles and 
equipment in which the thousands of coaches who read the JOURNAL 
are interested as prospective purchasers for their respective schools, have 
eagerly availed themselves of the opportunity to make the coaching pro- 
fession acquainted with the manufacturer’s product. This has resulted 
in mutual benefit alike to seller and buyer. 

Coaching is an honorable profession, and the men who are coaching the 
school and college teams are doing a work that, were it to be discontinued 
and were all inter-school athletic competitions to be stopped, would strike 
at the very heart of the nation. The coaches are becoming united in 
bonds of a professional fraternity spirit. This has been largely brought 
about by conferences of coaches where the men come together and learn 
to understand each other. Recently, in New York City, a conference of 
football coaches was organized, to which all football coaches in the two 
hundred colleges which belong to the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation are eligible for membership. The JoURNAL will continue to strive 
to serve the school and college coaches, strengthened in the belief that 
there is a field for a technical coaching magazine, and encouraged by the 
support which has already been given it by the coaches of the nation. 





HOW CAN THE JOURNAL SERVE? 


A subscriber in Kansas complains that methods of tackling were not 
discussed more fully in the fall numbers of the JouRNAL, and that re- 
mark leads to these suggestions, viz.: that football is too big a subject 
to be fully discussed in three issues of any magazine and, consequently, 
many important phases of the technic of football have necessarily been 
left to subsequent publications of the JournAL. Further, if our sub- 
seribers will indicate matters on which they desire discussion, the man- 
agement will do anything within its power to render the service desired. 

It is the plan of the JourNAL to devote its pages in the fall very largely 
to football, in the winter to basketball, and in the spring to track and 
baseball. Articles on boxing, wrestling, swimming, soccer, and other 
sports will be published throughout the year. 

Send in the list of subjects you would like to have discussed in the 
JOURNAL. In no ease will the name of any person who communicates 
with the JouRNAL be published without the permission of the persou 
eoncerned. Likewise. may we not request that the coaches who receive 
this magazine also pass on new ideas through the columns of the JourNa 
to the others? Thus we will all help each other. 








DEFENSIVE POSITIONS 


HE following picture shows the 

similarity between the defen- 
sive positions of a football lineman, 
a wrestler, and a boxer. Bert Ing- 
wersen, formerly a tackle on the 
University of Illinois football team, 
appears in the picture illustrating 
the position of a football man on 
defense. The camera was placed 
at an angle which shows the feet 
too close together from a standpoint 
of balance. Note that the weight 
is equally distributed on the two 
feet. The knees are bent so as to 
make possible a quick drive for- 
ward. The body is inelined for- 
ward and the balance is such that 
the lineman ean drive forward or 
step to either side. The hands are 
low so that they may be used to 
straighten up an opponent or drive 
him back. The elbows are held 
close to the sides. 


The wrestler is Paul Prehn, now 
wrestling instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He won the middle 
weight championship in wrestling 
in the inter-allied meet in Paris in 
1919. Note the similarity between 
his position and that of the line- 
man. His feet are well apart and 
in a position which will enable him 
to step backward as easily as for- 
ward. In this respect the position 
of the feet differs from that of the 
lineman on defense. Some line- 
men on defense assume a position 
very much like the one taken by 
Mr. Prehn in the picture. They 
drop their hands as he has, so that 
they can use them to straighten up 
their opponents. Note that in both 
of the pictures discussed the men, 
while in positions of readiness for 
action, yet are relaxed. In both 
line play and wrestling the athlete 


















































DEFENSIVE PosiTIONs 


must be ready to do a number of 
different things ; to get set with the 
idea in mind of doing one certain 
thing would be fatal. In this re- 
spect the sprinter on his marks 
differs from the football man, the 
wrestler, and the boxer, as the for- 
mer thinks only of one thing, viz., 
his quick start forward. 

The boxer is F. G. MeCormick, a 
member of the coaching staff at the 
University of Illinois. He was an 
officer in the 88th Division during 
the war and boxed a number of fa- 
mous boxers. The position of the 
boxer, it will be noted, is very much 
like the position of the wrestler or 
the position of the football line- 
man on defense. The weight is 
more on the rear leg as the boxer 
steps in with the left foot when 
landing a blow. His stance is such 
that he can step forward, backward 
or to either side. When the line- 
man charges, he steps forward with 
his right foot, but the boxer will 
seldom do this; instead, he will 
maintain the position as shown in 
the picture. The boxer presents his 
left side to an opponent, while the 
football man is very nearly straight 
in front of his opposing lineman. 
The wrestler is half way between 
the two in this particular. The box- 
er’s arms, of course, are higher 
than the others, as he is not only 
defending his head and body, but 
likewise is in a position to deliver 
a blow to body or head. His chin 
is tucked in behind his left shoulder 
for defensive reasons. The football 
man on defense does not need to 
protect his chin, his concern being 
more that the opponent shall not 
drive his shoulder into his legs and 
thus force him back. 

In conclusion, training in boxing 
and wrestling is good for football 
linemen. Many of the motions of 
the former are the same as used by 
the football player and vice versa. 
In the winter months the football 
man who is not training for some 
other team will do well to box and 
wrestle. 
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LONG AND SHORT PASS 
(Continued from Page 15) 
the elements of agility and speed, 
deception, and the rapid changing 


of positions in the advance down 


the floor. 

Such an attempt at team play is 
in accord with the basic principles 
of the game, and while a few have 
ever made the attempt to develop 
the game as a team activity, it must 
be admitted that the game for a 
great many years lacked evidence 
of team play, the tendency being to 
run away from the ball and long 
and indiscriminate passing «being 
much in evidence. This method of 
advaneing the ball has not been 
conducive to team play. 

At the present time in the de- 
velopment of definite types of play, 
passes are no longer used indiscrim- 
inately, but are utilized in a con- 
structive way, with special consid- 
eration given to the long and short 
pass; in fact, separate and distinct 
systems of play are built upon each 
of these passes. 

The primary object of the long 
pass°as a basic principle in a defi- 
nite type of play is to get the ball 
out of danger territory, to start the 
offense well within the opponents’ 
territory, and to get the offense 
quickly under way before the oppo- 
nents can form a defense. This is 
a sound principle when definite 
methods have been developed and 
employed for the safe execution of 
the play, when the pass is used with 
discrimination, in a definite man- 
ner, and for the realization of the 
definite desired ends. However, 
the long pass has been largely used 
without any consideration what- 
ever to basic or fundamental prin- 
ciples in execution, or to the value 
and place of the pass in a system. 


The long pass has its place, but, 


has been abused. The misuse of 
the pass has largely been due to 
the lack of discrimination on the 
part of the passer; too often the 
pass is made “* men who are cov- 


ered, or an attempt is made to pass 
over opponents to a _ teammate 
where every chance is in favor of 
interception. Passes are also made 
to men who are running away from 
the ball and who do not have an 
opportunity to judge the point or 
position to which the pass is made. 
In many eases, long, aimless passes 
are made down the floor with the 
feeling of justification that the ball 
is being removed from danger ter- 
ritory. The common tendency, too, 
of teammates is to move away from 
the man who has secured possession 
of the ball and this further empha- 
sizes or stresses inconsiderate long 
passing. The long pass is closely 
associated with the straight-up-and- 
down-the-floor plan or where me:) 
are running away from the ball. 
When used in this latter manner 
the pass is of little value for it must 
be necessarily a long arched pass 
which is too easily intercepted, es- 
pecially if both defensive guards 
are taking care of the back field. 
It can in a measure be said that the 
offensive players themselves have 
brought about the misuse of the 
long pass, by running away from 
the ball and in this way over-em- 
phasizing passing the ball ahead. 
Further criticisms of the long 
pass are that it lacks deception, 
that there must be a preparatory 
motion, and that the player must 
be largely stationary in making 
the pass, all of which give the op- 
ponents time to cover the receiver 
and in a great many instances also 
to hurry or cover the passer. Then 
again, if the passer attempts to 
make up with speed, there is a 
chance of fumbling by the receiver. 
The greatest criticism no doubt is 
that it encourages running away 
from the ball, which breaks up 
team play, and which would re- 
quire a type of pass too dangerous 
from the standpoint of interception. 
Opportunities come up during 
the game when the long pass is jus. 
tified, and it is not the object of 
































RELATIVE MERITS OF THE LONG AND SHorT Pass 


this discussion to lessen this justifi- 
cation in any way, but to use the 
long pass under all conditions and 
at all stages of the game would be 
an absurdity. Players should be so 
coached and instructed that they 
will know when to discriminate in 
the use of this pass. 

The opportune time for the use 
of the long pass would be to a 
player who has an open run to the 
goal where the ball can be passed 
to a spot ahead, or when breaking 
in from an open corner uncovered, 
or when the opponents are using 
the five man offense with the guards 
getting pulled up, which would of- 
fer the opportunity for a teammate 
to slip in behind the defensive 
guards and receive a long pass un- 
molested, or if the opponents are 
slow in changing from offense to 
defense, or if for any reason the 
opponents should get drawn to one 
side of the floor, which would make 
it possible for a teammate to be un- 
covered in an open section of the 
floor near the goal. 

Other favorable opportunties for 
use of the long pass present them- 
selves when the ball is out of 
bounds, especially if in possession 
of the guard in the back field where, 
if a long pass can possibly be made, 
it would start the offense well into 
the opponent’s territory, whereas 
if the short pass were used, the dis- 
tance to carry the ball would be 
too great and there would be too 
much opportunity for the oppo- 
nents to drop into a set defense. 
This same condition in the use of 
the pass holds true when a guard 
recovers the ball off the opponent’s 
bank, where every effort should be 
made for a fairly long, well placed 
pass to get the ball out of danger 
territory and to start the play 
ahead of the opponents’ defense. 
Any number of set formations from 
out of bounds can be developed 
which would fully justify the use 
of the long pass. 

With the development of systems 
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of play where the long pass is fun- 
damental or basic, various methods 
have been developed and stressed as 
to just how and in what manner 
the pass is to be used. In any 
scheme of long pass play it is large- 
ly necessary for an offensive man 
to remain near his goal or near the 
center of the floor. Through the 
experimental stage quite often a 
man hovered near the center of the 
floor making a quick break to the 
basket to receive a long arched pass, 
which is a poor method at a definite 
attempt of offense since such a pass 
is too easily broken up. It would 
be much better strategy if the first 
man should receive the ball at the 
center of the floor and in this way 
safely start the offense well within 
the opponent’s territory. This 
method is quite often used in a com- 
bination of the long and short pass 
game. 

The latest and most accepted 
method in the use of the long pass 
in a scheme of play is to have the 
offensive man near his own goal 
cross over from one side of the floor 
to the other and receive the long 
pass, then make a quick shot for 
goal or feed the ball to his team- 
mates coming up the floor, or most 
fundamental of all, have the man 
under the goal come up the floor 
toward the ball to meet the pass 
and to give the ball back to his 
teammates who are breaking into the 
offense. Coming toward the ball is 
fundamental in any type of play. 

The long pass style of play can- 
not be adapted to all types of ma- 
terial. The man who stays back 
under his own basket must neces- 
sarily be a clever rangy type of in- 
dividual, one who can go up in the 
air and handle difficult passes. He 
must also be a clever shot and 
strong on the follow up. Guards 
must be proficient in long passing, 
particularly strong in getting the 
ball off the bank and in getting the 
pass away quickly with speed and 
accuracy. 


It is evident that the long pass 
cannot be used exclusively and in- 
discriminately with any great de- 
gree of success, and in a measure 
the same can be said of the short 
pass, but the short pass and the 
short passing game includes more 
sound basie principles for the de- 
velopment of a definite type of 
play, and might be used exclusive- 
ly with definite results. 

The short pass and the short pass- 
ing game have been attempted at 
different times and in different sec- 
tions of the country with varying 
degrees of success, but it has only 
been within recent years that the 
short pass has been individualized 
and used in a constructive way. 
This pass has come up through 
varying stages of development, the 
same as the long pass. In some sec- 
tions this type of pass was but a 
shortening up of the long pass, 
players being required to make 
more passes in carrying the ball 
down the floor—but with diserimi- 
nation. This, however, satisfied the 
coach that he was developing a 
passing game more in accord with 
the genetic idea of the game. 


In the stages of development the 
pass may have been an overhand 
short pass, ahead or to the side, or 
an overhand lob, easily open to in- 
tereeption and without deception, 
but as used and recognized today in 
a system of short pass play, this 
pass is made underhand and with 
either one or both hands. The pass 
being made in this manner permits 
of certain definite advantages. The 
one hand underhand pass is a low, 
short, swift pass, made by drawing 
the hand back of the body and 
starting the pass below the line of 
the hip. This pass may be made 
either to a man coming toward the 
ball, or ahead to a teammate who 
has an open run to the goal, and it 
may also be used to advantage by 
stepping away and passing around 
an opponent to a teammate who is 
breaking in for a quick pass. When 
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the pass is made with both hands, 
the arms should be almost straight 
downward, the elbows in front and 
close to the body, and the ball is 
floated rather than passed to a 
teammate. This stresses coming to- 
ward the ball, which is fundamen- 
tal in team play and also furnishes 
the opportuntiy of faking a pass, 
and further the opportunity for the 
double pass, giving the ball to a 
teammate and receiving it back im- 
mediately. This might be a very 
short pass, almost taking the ball 
out of the teammate’s hands, and 
adds much to the deception in the 
short pass game. This pass, too, 
may be used effectively and to ad- 
vantage following a reverse or pivot 
where the body can be used to ob- 
struct the opponent from securing 
the ball and permitting of a short, 
easy pass to a teammate coming to- 
ward the ball or breaking in from 
the side. 

The short pass holds a distinct 
advantage over the long pass in the 
fact that the ball and all players 
may be constantly in motion. Play- 
ers breaking toward the ball natur- 
ally lessen the distance of the pass, 
which will increase the number of 
passes and stress increased speed 
in handling the ball. This rapid 
change of positions and at the same 
time handling the ball tends to con- 
fuse and bewilder the opponents 
and to break up the defense. In 
this constant shifting often, too, a 
defensive player is unintentionally 
blocked out of a play, which gives 
a member of the offense the oppor- 
tunity to break into an unguarded 
position with the possibility of a 
free attempt at goal. 

The short pass naturally leads 
to the development of a close for- 
mation which may be used very suc- 
cessfully in drawing opponents to 
a certain section of the floor and 
thus free a teammate for an open 
pass or shot. No type of play is 
more effective under one’s own bas- 
ket to free a man than a number of 
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quick short passes, often back. Most 
defenses will crack under this type 
of play. The common practice has 
been to take the ball all the way in 
with one or two passes which may 
be easily met by the defense. Short 
passing in the middle of the floor 
also brings the desired result by 
drawing the defense and then let- 
ting an offensive player through 
free. Seemingly no defensive team 
ean watch the ball being rapidly 
passed about without the feeling 
of defeat and will unconsciously 
draw out. 


Although the short pass game is 
open to some justified ‘criticism, 
it can be said without question that 
the underhand short pass is the 
most effective means of developing 
floor combinations, and in the de- 
velopment of a complicated system 
of team play, embodying all the 
primary principles of the game. 

Possibly the most justified crit- 
icisms of the short pass are: that 
it does not take the ball out of dan- 
ger territory quickly enough, that 
it takes too long to carry the ball 
down the floor, thus giving the op- 
ponents an opportunity to form a 
defense. There is a certain amount 
of truth in this when the short pass 
is stressed too much in defensive 
territory, but with the rapid man- 
euvering in short passing, the ball 
ean without question be carried 
through, and the objection in regard 
to not getting the ball out of the 
danger zone can be overcome by in- 
troducing an occasional long pass. 
It would @ foolish, of course, to 
stress too much short passing in the 
back field if the game should be 
nearly over and the score in favor 
of opponents. Continued passing, 
however, would be in the offensive 
team’s favor if that team should be 
ahead. 

Regardless of any further criti- 
cisms that might be made of the 
short pass, it must be admitted that 
the short pass game is built upon 
scientific principles and is funda- 


mentally stronger than the long 
pass system. The long pass game 
might be classed as an individual 
type of play, where the individual 
ability of one or two men is marked 
or stressed and where the strategy 
and results largely lie in the proper 
execution of the pass by these men. 
This type of game suggests a 
scheme of play more or less open 
to conditions of chance in the final 
results. 


The short pass game suggests and 
requires the close codperation of 
every member of the team. It 
further embodies and employs 
strategic methods and an organized 
attack built upon the fundamental 
principles of the game, viz., passing 
and team play. 

The short pass system might be 
termed the final product of an edu- 
cational process in the evolutionary 
development of the game. In the 
embryonic stages there was little 
system, the ball was merely passed 
about. Later an attempt at team 
play was made, where three men 
as a rule would go down the field 
abreast, the ball held in front of 
the chest and passed out to either 
side from the middle man, or from 
the side to the center man, some- 
times back. This system is still em- 
ployed by some teams. 


A further step showed the de- 
velopment of the underhand pass 
together with a system of team play 
in which teammates would break to 
certain spots on the floor to receive 
a pass. This developed speed, a 
certain amount of deception and 
cleverness, a shortening up of the 
pass, and further introduced the 
principle of coming toward the ball. 

The system as we understand and 
accept it today is conceived and 
based upon a definite and construc- 
tive use_of the underhand short 
pass which stresses the fundamen- 
tal principle of coming toward the 
ball. and which encourages and 
stresses rapid changing of the ball 
and the necessity of a quick break 
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immediately after making a pass. 
With these basie principles which 
contribute so largely to the ele- 
ments of deception, and with the 
special methods that have been de- 
vised in going in to meet the ball 
and to advance the ball down the 
floor, a system of play, complete in 
itself, has been developed. 

Some teams in employing the 
short pass quite often use a rather 
close formation type of play, the 
pass being extremely short, but with 
a maximum amount of pivoting and 
blocking off, and by this means of 
turning and twisting down the floor 
varry the ball to a point of vantage 
where some teammate may be freed 
for an open try at goal. But pos- 
sibly the best method in the use of 
this type of game and one which 
is more in accord with the idea of 
a passing game, is to have the men 
break from side to side and at var- 
ious angles, keeping in mind the 
fundamental principle of coming 
toward the ball. This method of 
attack does not necessarily need to 
be always ahead, but the ball may 
be passed back. The value of the 
attack is that the men are not as 
easily covered as those who go up 
and down the field in straight lines, 
and further, the cross passing gives 
an opportunity for legitimate ecut- 
ting off of opponents. The element 
of deception is also earried out, 
which further tends to the confu- 
sion of the defense. Definite floor 
plans are developed involving all 
of these principles. 

While supporting the short pass 
system as being more largely a 
style of play complete in itself, 
there is no doubt but that any sys- 
tem of play would be more effective 
if both the long and the short pass 
should be included. 

Any further detailed discussion 
of a particular type of pass in a 
system of play or a more detailed 
discussion of the intricate workings 
of a system itself should be taken 
up under Types of Floor Offense. 
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SWIMMING 


CAPT. R. F. NELLIGAN 


Captain Nelligan has been connected with the department of athletics at A mherst 
College for fifteen;years and has had successful coaching experience there and at 


other schools. 


He served in the army during the war with ithe rank of Captain. 


He has contributed much to the literature on swimming.—EbDIToR’s NOTE. 


N watching and testing the evo- 

lution of racing strokes from the 
days of the single over arm, or En- 
glish racing stroke, as it is ealled 
and as it was demonstrated by our 
American professional, Jim Me- 
Cusker, and also with leg varia- 
tions by Joey Nuttall, the English 
champion way back over 20 years 
ago, I have come to the conclusion 
that a reasonably rapid leg thrash 
with double over arm movement 
and with slight roll of the body, is 
largely responsible for a shattering 
of records from year to year. 

The first indieation of a rapid 
narrow leg motion I ever saw was 
Nuttall’s, in his training for a 
series of races from one quarter 
mile to one-half mile over twenty 
years ago with MeCusker. Nut- 
tall swam a single over arm side- 
stroke with a _ narrow fluttering 
kick somewhat similar or very 
.much like the present approved 
methods used in the crawl stroke of 
today. Nuttall’s form in the leg 
drive was the first indication in so 
far as I know of the value of a 
narrow rapid kick. The races 
against McCusker ended as follows: 


« 
‘ 


Nuttall McCusker 
1/4 mile 6:0 1/4 6:15 
1/2 mile 12:287/9 13:38 
3/4 mile 19:81/2 20:571/2 
1lmile 26:8 28:35 


The next advance in form was 
the improved trudgeon, consisting 
of the double over-arm combined 
with a scissors kick. This kick 
was demonstrated by C. M. Dan- 
iels, resulting in the breaking of 
records. Daniels was persuaded 
to try the so-called Australian 
erawl, and as I remember his work, 
it seems to me that he improved on 
its two-beat action by adding a 
four-beat stroke with narrower 
kicks than the Australian method. 
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This, in Daniels’ case, reduced the 
record still further. Frank J. 
Sullivan’s single trudgeon crawl 
when done correctly was an im- 
provement over former methods 
and is evidently largely responsi- 
ble for more record breaking, as 
was demonstrated by Volmer and 
others. 

L. de B. Handley seems to be the 
man who has produced the most 
marvelous results with the still 
more rapid thrash with the legs, 
as seen in the marvelous swimming 
of the World’s Champion swim- 
mers, the Misses Ethelda Bliebtrey, 
Charlotte Boyle, Clair Galligan 
and others. He is experimenting 
with a still more rapid leg move- 
ment, i.e., an eight-beat crawl, of 
which he says that ‘‘a twelve-year 
old water-sprite, Virginia Whit- 
nach of the New York Women’s 
Swimming Association swam 212- 
2-3 yards in 3 minutes, 18 seconds 
recently, using the newly intro- 
duced eight-beat crawl and the per- 
formance claimed to represent the 
best middle distance speed ever 
attained by a girl of her age draws 
attention once more to the latest 
stroke developed in this country. 
Mr. Handley further states that 
while the time has been too short 
to reach any definite conclusions 
concerning the value of the eight- 
beat crawl, for it was taken up 
about one year ago, results ob- 
tained with it are distinctly inter- 
esting. I am further amazed to 
learn that since the above was pub- 
lished, Mr. Handley states that 
another little girl, fourteen years 
old, swam the same distance in 3 
minutes, 13 1-5 seconds with the 
same stroke. Wonderful to relate 
these youngsters have been swim- 
ming the crawl less than one year. 
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yet they go all the distances with- 
out trouble on the fast thrash. 

I have learned that Mr. Handley 
is experimenting with even a fast- 
er thrash than the eight-beat. Not 
having sufficient data from which 
to draw definite conclusions I ean- 
not say personally that my work 
has proved the eight-beat superior 
to the six, but I ean say that a 
number of my pupils, young men 
and women, have fallen naturally 
into the eight-beat leg movement 
in learning the crawl and a few do 
a ten-beat kick. This would seem 
to indicate that the action is not 
abnormal in some eases at least. 

I learned a valuable lesson in 
the value of a rapid, narrow leg 
thrash from a novice in our pool 
here over three years ago. I am 
indebted to 8. B. Damon for this 
lesson, although he did not know 
that he was instructing his teach- 
er, and furthermore he knew very 
little 


about speed swimming. 
Damon was runner-up in the 50 
yards Intereollegiate Champion- 


ship in 1920 and the winner in 
1921. When Damon eame to col- 
lege in 1919, he used in a natural 
manner a ten-beat crawl leg action 
with tremendous driving power, 
but each arm paused very percepti- 
bly at the eateh. The problem 
seemed to be how to retain the leg 
propulsion and insure a more rapid 
arm eatech. This desirable feature 
was brought about by narrowing 
the kick. When this was done the 
arms moved continuously and great 
speed resulted. Damon swims 
distances up to the half-mile and 
the rapid narrow leg action does 
not seem to tire him any more 
than a slower, wider kick tires 
other swimmers. 

In watching Duke Kahanamokiu 
at Stockholm in 1912 and also in 
the pool of the New York Athletic 
Club his leg action in the short 
distances was so rapid that I was 
unable to count the beats. Ross 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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KiIVE MAN DEFENSE 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
until the rest of his men ean swing 
back on the defense. 

When a team is behind, the five 
man defense is a poor style of play 
to use if the leading team uses good 
judgment. It is not necessary to 
take the ball down the floor into 
the losing team’s defense, as the 
losing team cannot score when the 
opponents have possession of the 
ball. Consequently the ball can be 
passed back and forth under the 
losing team’s basket until they 
come out to break up their oppo- 
nent’s passing. Then it is easy, or 


not so difficult, for the leading 
team to work the ball down the 


floor because the defense is broken 
up. A team that uses the five man 
defense must, therefore, be able to 
play a man-to-man game when they 
are behind. It is difficult to get a 
team to realize that fact and change 
their style of play, but it is an ab- 
solute essential. 

When a team is using the three 
men in front and two men behind 
stvle of defense, there are different 
locations on the floor in which the 
defense can be set, but it is usually 
customary to set the first three men 
between the center circle and the 


man. He gets a position between 
the center and forward on either 
side and holds the ball up until 
three of his men have broken into 
the first line of defense (11-8-5) 
and then he tries a long shot with 
his teammates dashing in and try- 
ing to get ball off of backboard. 


© 
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Nine passes to two, who passes 
to three, who has dashed in behind 
center. In the meanwhile four has 
dashed down the floor on the out- 
side of the defensive forward. One 
has done the same thing on the 
other side of the floor. Three can 
either pass to four or one or shoot 
himself. 
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SWIMMING 
(Continued from Page 27) 


swims the six-beat and it is said 
that Langer does the same. It 
does not seem to me at all unlikely 
that a narrow thrash rapid within 
reason and rhythmic eventually 
will furnish greater propulsion and 
less resistance than a slower, wider 
leg drive. I am not alone in this 
view and while it is early to ven- 
ture predictions, yet results so far 
are most encouraging. 

We teach our men to do at least 
a six-beat leg movement. Where 
the Jeg action is more rapid natur- 
ally within reason and the legs do 
not tire and the propulsion is good, 
we encourage the rapid kick up to 
eight and in some eases to. ten 
heats. We place emphasis on 
rhythm of arms and legs, the top 
arm and leg on each side finish- 
ing the positive motion together 
in the major kicks of the six-beat 
erawl. To insure kicks of proper 
width we tell our men to swim 
with a wide kick for a short dis- 
tance and then narrow the kicks. 
The result of this becomes evident 
to the swimmer immediately as 
the resistanee of the wider nega- 
tive leg movement is avoided and 
the arms work to better advantage. 

We roll as little as possible con- 
sistent with the intake of air on 
the breathing side, inhalation tak- 
ing plaee largely by turning the 
head. The exhalation of course is 
performed under water. This 
tends to keep the shoulder of the 
pulling arm higher than the hand, 
thus avoiding the so-called break 
of the shoulders. The swimmer is 
encouraged to hold the head com- 
fortably high as this tends toward 
the plan‘ng idea. In most eases 
this means that when lying on the 
stomach while exhaling the surface 
of the water reaches about to the 
eyebrows. While sprinting at 
top speed the head is often even 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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BASKETBALL OFFENSE 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


The player receiving the pass 
should dart in to meet the ball. 
Too many players on an out-of- 
bound ball start to run around in 
circles, foolishly trying to lose their 
men. Hesitate, get your opponent 
guessing what you are going to do, 
and then leave him flat footed, and 
wondering what it is all about. 
Working the Ball Down the Floor 


This is probably the most import- 
ant feature of your general offense, 
and a lot of time should be spent 
in working with the men until they 
can pass quickly, smoothly, and 
with a lot of accuracy. They do 
not have to slam the ball at each 
other in order to develop, but 
should get the ball to their team- 
mates in such a position that they 
can shoot quickly. They should be 
taught the value of the bounce pass, 
hook pass, and when to use them. 
Above all, they should aequire by 
long practice the art of getting the 
ball away fast. 

There are two general styles of 
working the ball down the floor, 
the long pass and the short pass 
styles. Both have been used suc- 
cessfully by many teams and both 
have their good and bad features. 
Many coaches have been able to 
combine the two in a very success- 
ful fashion, the style of game de- 
pending entirely upon the oppo- 
nent’s defense. 

In the long pass game, the center 
is played back at the end of the 
court or else on the side line near 
his own basket. He must be a 
heady and alert player, always 
ready to dart out and receive a long 
pass from his teammates and then 
either reverse around his_ back 
guard, dribble in and take a shot, 
or he can bat the ball down to the 
forwards, who are coming on each 
side of him. The long pass not only 
tends to get the ball out from under 
the opponent’s basket, but also, if 


played quickly, to upset the oppo- 
sition’s defense. If the long pass 
game is to be successful, the for- 
wards must break quickly down the 
floor and be in a position to play 
the ball as it is batted from center. 
The center should run around the 
end of the court, always keeping 
the man who is guarding him busy 
watching him. He must be ready 
at any time to dart out and receive 
a long pass or to work in from the 
sidelines and receive a short pass 
for'a shot. He must not play a 
stationary forward under the bas- 
ket, but must run around ready to 
dart into the openings. 

With this man back under the 
basket, you always have the oppor- 
tunity to make a quick thrust with 
your offense. A gocd center will 
frequently keep two defensive play- 
ers busy at that end of the court 
which will enable the rest to work 
the ball in. 

The suecess of the short pass 
game depends largely on the abil- 
ity of the men to pass quickly and 
accurately and to meet the ball. 

The man who passes the ball to 
a teammate cuts behind him and 
then down the floor, ready to come 
in and receive a pass at any time. 
After the man has passed the ball, 
he must move fast, always break- 
ing toward the side line and down 
the floor. 

A good way to perfect the short 
pass is to have three men first work 
the ball down the floor, making 
their passes with snap and develop- 
ing speed in meeting the ball. Then 
place two guards out and have 
them attempt to break up the play. 

One of the most important things 
in basketball coaching is to get the 
men to break and run at the proper 
time. Ina hard fought game, men 


will seldom get a chance to catch 
the ball while standing still, conse- 
quently, they must always practice 
catching the ball on the run, and 
preferably when running toward 
the pass. 
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SWIMMING 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


higher and the back corresponding- 
ly arched. 


The hands enter the water a lit- 
tle before the full reach with the 
wrists slightly bent and the arm 
is straightened forward and slight- 
ly downward with the shoulder 
well forward. In all negative 
parts of the complete stroke the 
swimmer relaxes. 


We feel that too much sprinting 
over short distances tends to em- 
phasize bad form, especially in be- 
ginners and we encourage the men 
to do distance work early in the 
season at a fair pace over distances 
up to and over five or six hundred 
yards, according to the natural 
strength and swimming ease of the 
swimmer. As the racing season 
draws near the distance work is 
shortened and speed is encouraged, 
according to the distance for which 
the men are training. A couple 
days’ lay-off now and then, es- 
pecially after a meet seems to bene- 
fit our men. 


In teaching the erawl to those 
who can already swim other strokes 
we have the swimmer lie flat in the 
water or on water wings with arms 
extended in front. With a slight 
push-off and a rapid fluttering of 
the legs, the swimmer tries to reach 
the other side. The leg action is 
principally from the hips with 
slight action on the knees. Care is 
taken not to keep the muscles tense 
nor the legs too stiff. Some learn 
to do this in a few minutes with 
suggestions from the coach. The 
arm action is taught on shore or 
while walking across the pool with 
the water breast high. 


There is no hard and fast rule 
in the training of speed swimmers, 
but we have produced good results 
by the above methods with, in some 
eases, slight modifications. 





JUST OUT 
The Official Swim- 
ming Guide 








Largest and Most Com- 
plete Swimming Guide 
Ever Published 
Price 25c Postpaid 
ORDER TODAY 


_THos.E. WILSON & Co. | 
NEW York WV 





SAN FRAACISCO 


CHICAGO 








RAWLINGS “BILL DOAK” GLOVE 





The One Glove with Which Great 
Players Break Records 
No other style or model of glove has 
met with the universal approval of so 
inany players of various positions, and 
the reasons are: 


FIRST: Model is original and dis- 
tinct from any heretofore 
made and is found to be 
scientifically correct. 

SECOND: It is ready for use the day 


you receive it and needs no 
breaking in. 
THIRD: It is Large, Roomy, Soft, 
Flexible and well fitting. 
FOURTH: It is made of the finest ma- 
terials and workmanship 
throughout. 
Will out wear other makes 
of High Grade Gloves ow- 
ing to Superior Quality and 
treatment of the leather. 
Made on Large Pattern laced 
between thumb and fore- 
finger forming a deep pock- 
et for the ball, well padded 
jn large little fihger and 
thumb and at wrist. 
If you have never used a Rawlings 
“Bill Doak’ Glove and would care to 
try it we will be pleased to have your 
order together with your remittance, 
and if after you have given it a thor- 
ough trial and find it unsatisfactory re- 
turn it and we will refund money. 
Price—Each $8.50 
Write for Rawlings Special Sample Book 
of Rawlings Quality Baseball Uniforms. 
Prices Right. 

“Rawlings Athletic Goods Are Better 
than Those Usually Sold as the Best” 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Your DEALER can Supply You, if not 

rite Us 
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SIXTH: 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Griffith-Clark Company 
Champaign, Illinois 


Aids To Coaches 


I. Selected Plays and Suggestions--- 
BASKETBALL 


201. How to Teach Mass Basketball 216. Qualifications and How to Play 
202. Value of Fundamentals Forward 
203. Conditioning of Basketball Men 217. Five Plays at Center (Diagrams) 
204. Dieting on or Before Day of aGame 218. Five Plays from Out of Bounds (Di- 
205. Goal Throwing agrams) 
206. Under Hand and Push Shot Com- 219, Five Plays from Tie Balls (Dia- 
pared grams) 
207. Close-Up Shots in General 220. Five Plays After Free Throws (Di- 
208. Ways of Practicing Goal Throwing agrams) 
209. Free Goal Throwing 221. Several Styles of Offense Discussed 
210. Passing in General 222. Several Styles of Defense Discussed 
211. How and When to Dribble 223. Basketball Psychology, Generalship 
212. How and When to Use Stops and 224. Signals 
Turns 225. Scouting 
213. How to Guard 226. Arranging Schedule 
214. Qualifications and How to Play 227. What Practices Should Consist of 
Center and What They Should Be Like 


215. Qualifications and How to Play Guard 


Fach article 25 cents, complete series $5.00. 
Similar series of articles for Baseball, Track and Field, Foot- 
ball, Calisthenics, Group Games. 


ll. Illustrated Lectures--- 


Slides showing fundamentals in Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
and Track and Field. 


ili. Manuals Planned Especially for Coaching Schools--- 


And for elass-room use in Football, Baseball, Basketball, Track 
and Field, Group Games, and Administration and Organiza- 
tion. 


IV. Methods In Physical Education--- 


A complete daily program for one year’s work. 
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Lace-to-toe Pe 
gives snug fi 

signed after Saale S 

study and measur- re 
ing of athletes’ feet. 


Black toe strip re- 
inforces vital parts 
against scraping 
and dragging. Spe- 
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Winning Features 


Here is the ‘‘Comet’’—our latest addition to 
Keds. Designed as an all-around shoe, the 
‘‘Comet’’ is specially adapted to basketba" 
handball and all indoor sports. 


Its many winning features found a sensation- 
al response from coaches and players, profess- 
ionals and amateurs, throughout the country. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Upper, made of two 
ducks carefully se- 
lected and_ tested, s 
balances the sole 
perfectly. 


Rugged nickel 
eyelets make lac- > 


ing easy. 





a A 


t 
Half inch cushion 
Thickness of sole outsole from toe 
insures coolness to to heel grips the 
the foot during the floor—makes_ skid- 
fastest play—adds ding or slipping 
buoyancy. impossible. 
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Awards Honorably Earned 





COATS PULL-OVERS VNECK JACKETS 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
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Delivery in Ten Days 
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Standardized College and School Colors 
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AARLETIC KNITTED-WEQS 





Au 


THE MARK OF DISTINCTION 


‘FOR EVERY: SPORT: - 





Makers 
Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. 
CHICAGO 


P. § —__Our Catalog is now ready. 
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